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Universities lose big in Toronto bankruptcy 



by Bruce Rolston 

TORONTO (CUP) — At least 
five Canadian universities could lose 
more than $4 million following the 
collapse of the Reichmann real es- 
tate empire last March. 

The Toronto family met with 
disaster last spring when the Olym- 
pia and York Development 
Corporation failed last March. Sub- 
sequent bank protection of their 
holdings in an effort to prevent 
bankruptcy has left university in- 
vestments in Reichmann-run 
enterprises “highly suspect,” finan- 
cial analysts say. 

“It could take years to get any of 
it back,” said one Bay Street analyst, 
who spoke on the condition of ano- 
nymity. “They may get nothing 
back. It depends what kind of plan 
is imposed (by the courts)." 

The universities, including Uni- 
versity of Toronto, McGill, 
McMaster, Trent and York univer- 
sities, invested millions of dollars 
from their pension, endowment, 
and operating funds in Reichmann- 
run enterprises. 

McGill’s losses have been small 
thanks to a policy against investing 
in O&Y-type firms, said McGill 
treasurer Steve Budden. 

“We didn’t buy (O&Y) because 
theydidn’t publish figures,” hesaid. 



However, McGill’s conservative 
investment policy didn’t entirely 
protect it from losses. Prohibited 
from buying into O & Y, it lost 
SI 80 000 in an investment with 
Trizec, a Reichmann-Bronfman 
holding company. 

Some universities, such as Ot- 
tawa and Waterloo, avoided losses 
by using investment guidelines that 
discourage investment in private 
companies. 

At U of T, most of the universi- 
ty’s holdings in O&Y are linked to 
real estate. These are relatively se- 
cure according to analysts. They say 
U of T should recoup a large por- 
tion of its initial investment over 
the next five years. 

Less secure are short-term secu- 
rities, or “commercial paper” — 
investments not secured on real es- 
tate. U of T invested SI 00,000 and 
York University invested SI mil- 
lion in O&Y commercial paper. 

Analysts are now saying that 
commercial paper investors should 
consider themselves lucky if they 
get back half of their initial invest- 
ments. 

U of T treasure Bruce Curwood 
says the lack of information com- 
ing out of O&Y makes him 
pessimistic about the future. 

“I don’t think anyone is in- 
formed enough at this stage to be 



positive,” he said. 

Analysts say a lack of informa- 
tion has always characterized 
dealings with O&Y and the 
Reichmanns. 

“The universities made invest- 
ments blind. They trusted in the 
Reichmann’s mystique," said one 
analyst. “O&Y just had this mys- 
tique.” 

But Curwood said there was no 
need for the university to re-evalu- 
ate its investment policy. 

“You do get caught occasion- 
ally,” he said. “In hindsight, you 
can always have 20-20 investment 
vision.” 

UniversityofToronto president 
Rob Prichard agreed. “It doesn’t 
strike me that it would be necessary 
to advance a (more conservative 
investment) policy,” he said. 

York’s acting vice-president of 
finance, Chris T orres, said he is not 
worried about his university’s in- 
vestments. 

“At this stage, we anticipate that 
the funds will be repaid in time," he 
said. 

Like U ofT, York has no plans to 
invest more conservatively in the 
future. Lino Magagna, chair of the 
York Board of Governors’ audit 
committee, said York’s losses were 
just part of the investment game. 

“You are faced with the peren- 



nial choice — balanc- 
ingyour risks with your 
return.” 

U of T has more 
than investments to 
be concerned 
about. A univer 
sity fundraising 
campaign was 
promised $2 
million by 
O&Y and the 
Reichmanns 
— nearly a 
million of 
that re 
mains 
unpaid. 
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City Hall’s left hand not to be broken 



by Dave Ley 

Thepartial collapse of the Demo- 
cratic Coalition (DCM), has left 
some wondering how the city’s left 
will be represented in city hall. 

The DCM, the most left-wing of 
the three major parties represented 
at city hall, has been trying to re- 
build itself over the summer since 
the resignation of two of its four 
councillors last spring. 

The two councillors, Claudette 
Demers-Godly of NDG and Pierre 
Goyer of Rosemont, quit the party 
after conflicts with other DCM 
members over the organisation of 
the party. 

“Many of us in the party tried to 
address the issue ofstructural proc- 
ess, trying to do things without the 
traditional party politics,” said 
Demers-Godly. “We wanted to have 
somethingwherepeoplecouldwork 
together without selling their souls 
to the party line.” 

“Traditional politics doesn’t 
work anymore, but people had dif- 
ficulty looking at alternative 
processes of politics,” she added. 

One of the remaining council- 
lors, Marvin Rotrand, claimed that 
the dissenters’ demands were un- 
reasonable if the DCM was to 
remain a working party. 




“What the two councillors 
wanted was an undemocratic struc- 
ture,” said Rotrand. “They didn’t 
believe in political parties, but they 
still wanted to belong to a coalition 
and wanted to get elected.” 

One of the key issues before the 
split was how the various districts 



of Montréal should be represented 
within the party. Members from 
districts like Snowdon, Rotrand’s 
constituency, which has a strong 
membership, promoted a one-vote 
per person system. Other members 
from weaker districts, such as 
Demers-Godly’s NDG or Goyer’s 



Rosemont, wished 
for a one-vote per 
district system. 

Rotrand said 
many members of 
the DCM went out of 
their way to 
accomodate the dis- 
senting members. 

“We did make a 
lot of concessions, 
but what they were 
asking for would 
have resulted in 12 
per cent of the party 
getting90per cent of 
the vote,” said 
Rotrand. “The DCM 
is already one of the 
most decentralized 
parties in the city.” 
Demers-Godly 
claimed that a strong 
political party isn’t 
needed to get things 
done on the munici- 
pal level. 

“Winning elections is not the is- 
sue, getting things done is,” said 
Demers-Godly. “The problem with 
the party system is that it creates 
divisions at the local level.” 

The remaining members of the 
DCM say they are committed to 
continuing the work they’ve done 



in the past. 

"People were a lit tie shell shocked 
after the resignations,” said Sam 
Boskey, the other councillor for the 
DCM in NDG. “But, I think the 
feeling was that they still want to 
work together.” 

“I think there’s a massive vacum 
in Montréal politics today,” said 
Rotrand. “There is a danger that the 
extreme right in Montréal will take 
advantage of the recession, and press 
thecitytorcducespendingon things 
like social services and housing.” 
Both Rotrand and Demers- 
Godly denied that the split in the 
DCM wasdue to a conflict between 
French and English members. 

“The differences between the 
French and English members is not 
the issue — it’s a much broader 
issue,” said Demers-Godly. “For me 
it was part of my own desire to do 
things differently." 

Rotrand agreed. 

“Its not an issueof French versus 
English, it’s an issue of how the left 
will be represented in 
Montréal,” said Rotrand. “People 
will always try to claim that any sort 
of division in Montréal is due to 
language, but 1 believe that 
Francophones also believe in de- 
mocracy.” 
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RESTAURANT SHOWBAR 

1106 do Maisonneuve Ouost • 845-9002 

LA TAVERNE 

1107 Ste-Catherine Ouost • 844-6769 



Benefit from our 
September Speciall 



Le Châtedu Neuf 



Prestige Apartments 

1645 de Maisonneuve Ouest • (514) 935-5434 



Va. 2 x / 2 . 3 v 2 .X 
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•24 Hour Security. 

• Stove & Refrigerator. 

• Electricity & Taxes. 

• Air-Conditioning & Heating. 

• Wall-to-Wall Carpeting, 

1 Individual Balconies. 

•Pool, Saunas & Sun Deck. 

•Laundry Room 

•Cable TV Included. 

• Possibility of Furnished Apartments... 



The Best Price Downtown... 
Guaranteed! 



September Special: 

• 21/2 Furnished 

• The Furniture is 
Yours to Keep! 

• Conditional on a 
Regular One-Year l^ease 

Valid until September 30, 1992 



OPENING HOURS: 



Monday to Friday: 

8:00 a. in. to 8:00 p.m. 
Saturday & Sunday: 

1 1:00 a. in to 5:00 p.m. 



The Laurentian Bank is looking 
for dynamic and enterprising individuals 
to offer financial services 
to students of your university. 

As one of our free agents, 
you will be handling this promotion, 
and the conditions are most attractive. 

If you are interested, please contact 
the Marketing division of the Laurentian Bank 
at 284-7590 by September 25, 1992 
at the latest. 






LAURENTIAN BANK 
OF CANADA 
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DAILY NEEDS SCIENCE 
AND ENVIRONMENT 
WRITERS!! 



MEETING OF ALL IN- 
TERESTED!! 



Those persons wanting 
to report , comment or 
investigate natural 
irregularities, govern- 
mental comiplicities, 
man-made disasters, or 
industrial deformities 
are urged to attend. 

COME AND BE HEARD! 

Meeting of all interested, 
Wednesday (TODAY) 
5:00 pm at Union B-03. 



CRESCENT PHARMACY 



WE CARRY A LARGE SELECTION OF 

PAPERSMATE writing instruments 



PAPERMATE FLEXI-GRIP PENS 990 

PAPERMATE FLEXI-GRIP RETRACTABLE 

PENS $1.29 

PAPERMATE ERASERMATE PEN $1.99 

PAPERMATE ERASERMATE II PEN 990 

PAPERMATE STANDARD PEN $1.29 

PAPERMATE MALIBU PEN $1 .99 

PAPERMATE FLAIR OR ULTRAFLAIR PENS 



.990 



WE CARRY A FULL SELECTION OF 
PAPERMATE BALL POINT REFILLS $1 .29 



SUPER SCHOOL 

OPENING SPECIALS 

200 LOOSELEAF’ 29c 

DUO-TANG 19c 

LOOSELEAF BINDEHS 1‘-ACCO" 99c 

EXERCISE BOOKS - 200 pgs $1.49 

300 pgs $1.94 

COILED EXERCISE BOOKS (80 pgs.) 59c 

ALL OTHER SCHOOL SUPPLIES AT DISCOUNT PRICES 

10% DISCOUNT ON ALL MERCHANDISE, EXCEPT IN-STORE 
SPECIALS, WITH STUDENT I.D. 

WATCH FOR OUR MONTHLY SUPER SPECIALS 

LIQUID PAPER 2-PACK $1 49 

COMBINATION LOCK $1.99 

BEROL CASSETTE MECH. PENCIL $2.99 

BEROL ZAP MARKER HILITER 79(5 

BEROL QUICK ERASE 99c 

•LIMIT 3 PER CUSTOMER WHILE QUANTITIES LAST ■ SALE ENDS SEPTEMBER 1 1 



A. GOLDSTEIN, PHARMACIST • 455 SHERBROOKE ST. W. • 849-6019 
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Racism 

Some of Montreal’s most dy- 
namic anti-racism work is done by 
AKA-X (Also Known As X), a three- 
year-old African-Canadian youth 
group. The AKA-X has 200 mem- 
bers and holds weekly meetings 
where a wide variety of issues rel- 
evant to the Black community are 
discussed. They’re also into net- 
working with other progressive 
groups. Call 369-AKAX. 

McGill’s Black Students’ Net- 
work meets every week and deals 
largely with issues related to 
Africocentrism and workingagainst 
white supremacy. For the past year 
the BSN has been pressuring the 
administration to crcatean Africana 
Studies program. They also bring 
speakersto McGill, do special events 
during Black History Month (in- 
cluding an issue of the Daily) and 
work closely with other groups (like 
AKA-X) on various issues. Union 
404,398-6815. 

Lu Ligue anti-fasciste mondiale 

organises anti-racism benefits, 
comes to demos and does security 
at concerts. In between times, 
they’ve been known to stomp racist 
skinheads. If you’re interested (of 
even if you’ve just got some white 
supremacist or neo-nazi activity to 
report) call (800) INFO LAM. 

StudcntsTaking Action toNct- 
work against Discrimination 
(STAND) is a coalition of groups 
which operates out of Hillel House, 
working against racism and anti- 
Semitism. Call 845-9171. 

Lesbian, Gay & Bisexual 

Lesbians, Bisexuals and Gays of 
McGill (LBGM) provide counsel- 
ling and referrals, do dorm raps and 
have weekly meetings at the Yellow 
Door. They also have a resource 
centre you might want to check out. 
398-6822, or stop by Union 417. 

Montréal’s direct action group 
Queer Nation Rose takes its name 
from local gay activist Paul Rose, 
who was gay bashed to death three 
years ago, and Queer Nation, the 
militant activist group born in New 
York three years ago. A major aim is 
to give lesbians and gays a higher 
profile. Both boyz and grrrlz wel- 
come. Call Roger Sanders at 
525-1088. 

Other resources to keep in mind 
are Jeunesse Lambda (766-7195) 
foryoungFrench-speakinggaysand 
lesbians, Lesbians of Colour (848- 
7474) and the Gay and Lesbian 
Community Centre (932-8724). 

Women 

The first stop is McGill’s Wom- 
en’s Union, which has a library 
you’re sure to want to peruse, along 
with some great periodicals. They 
have regular wine-and-cheeses, and 
sell condomsat discount prices. It’s 
a patriarchy-free space open to all 
women. Union 423, 398-6823. 

Also run out of the Women’s 
Union are the Coalition Against 
Sexual Assault and, for now, the 
Walk Safe Network (which next 
week is moving in with the McGill 
Sexual Assault Centre, Union 410 
— call 398 - 2498). The Montréal 
Sexual Assault Centre can be 
reached at 934-4504. 

Abortion sericesand referrals for 




Group 

Rebellion 

If you ’re looking to expand your education beyond the hallowed 
walls of academe, Montréal’s a good city for it. Along with all the 
fun, there’s a vibrant network of groups where you can put your 
curiousity to social good. As well, you can get an education not 
available in state-controlled institutions. 

Each of the following groups can put you on to others, so 
no matter what your cause, there's hound to he a group out 
there for you to rebel with. And if not — start your own. 



other necdsareavailableat theCen- 
tre de santé des femmes on 14 
St-Joseph E. (842-8096), open 9h- 
1 2h, Monday to Thursday. You can 
also get a complete list of Montreal 
abortion services from McGill 
Health Serices, 3637 Peel St., rm 
100, 398-6017. 

Head and Hands runs a variety 
of medical and legal clinics, with 
help for young parents as well. They 
also do referralsand counselling for 
abortion-seekers. 2304 Old Orchard 
in N.D.G. at 481-3643. 

First Nations 

If you’re a native person or re- 
searching First Nationsissues, you’ll 
want to know about Montreal’s 
Native Friendship Centre at 3730 
Côte-des-Neiges, 937-5338, the 
Mohawk Nation Office at 
Kahnawake (638-4750) and the 
QuébccNative Women’s Associa- 
tion (844-9618). All provide 
referrals, information, advice and 
resources, and members can par- 
ticipate in a variety of cultural and 



Compiled by Daily Staff 
social activities. 

McGill’s Native Awareness 
Coalition brings together about 
twenty (mostly non-native) people 
each week in order to plan activi- 
ties, watch videos about First 
Nations issues and listen to talks 
given by activists. In the past they’ve 
organised First Nations Awareness 
Weeks and promoted anti- 
Columbus awareness. Union 413. 

Other Social Groups 

The Progressive Students’ Net- 
work is a loose collection of 
individuals and groups interested 
in working for progressive social 
change. This year, they’re planning 
to hold a series of events telling the 
history of racism and resistance in 
Canada during the 500 years of 
European conquest. Call Brian or 
Chantal at 948-4284. 

Montreal’s chapter of the AIDS 
Coalition To Unleash Power 
' (ACT-UP) is an off-campus group 
with lots of McGill members. They 
do direct action and education work 



on AIDS, and, liketheir well-known 
U.S. compadres (who created the 
die-in), sometimes offend while 
doing so. ACT-UP meets weekly, 
and is also active on abortion, rac- 
ism and lesbian and gay issues. 
527-2423. 

One of Montréal’s most radical 
francophone youth groups is Le 
Rassemblement Autonome des 
Jeunes ( RAJ), with a rich history of 
anti-povertyandwomen’sactivism. 
They’re also involved in a petition 
drive to force the government to 
divert some of the S3 billion in 
defense spending to social pro- 
grams. Call 842-6999. 

The Welfare Rights Commit- 
tee acts as an advocate for welfare 
recipients and provides education 
on welfare rights. It’s also been in- 
volved in fightingQuébec’s heinous 
welfare laws and networking with 
other groups. Call Jean Lalonde at 
932-5916. 

About 150 McGill students are 
involved in the Québec Public In- 
terest Research Group, a chapter 
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of the continent-wide group origi- 
nally started by Ralph Nader. Other 
chapters are at Concordia and U de 
M. Here, they are active on housing 
and waste management, with a new 
project dealingwithviolenceagainst 
women. Eaton, room 505, 398- 
7432. 

CKUT903 FM is McGill Radio, 
where hundreds of activist-types sit 
around and hold meetings in the 
dingy halls of the Union basement. 
CKUT is McGill’s most-heard con- 
tribution to Montréal’s lively anglo 
counterculture, and can provide 
activist groups with publicity. Un- 
ion B- 15, 398-^787. 

Dans la rue drives around in a 
van dispensing condoms, giving 
blankets to people living on the 
street and just lending a hand. Al- 
ways looking for a volunteers. 
733-9719. 

Montreal’s chapter of the Inter- 
national Socialists has about a 
dozen active members who meet 
every Wednesday at McGill for 
meetings to discuss various issues. 
Get in touch with Chantal 
Sundaram at 948-4284. 

McGill Québec is a meeting 
ground for the 18 per cent(orso)of 
McGill’s students who are 
francophone. They organise a 
francophone week each year and 
organise lectures to address issues 
ofculturaland political importance. 
Meetings every week. Union 402, 
398-6814. 

The 80 per cent of Montréalers 
who are renters have a friend in Le 
Front rassemblement d’action 
populaires en réaménagement 
urbain (FRAPRU). They do direct 
action, lobbying and research on 
low-income housing, zoning and 
ownership laws. Pierre Gadreau at 
527-2423. 

Nationalist student groups 
formed Le Movement pour 
l’indépendance du Québec a year 
ago with support from the 
Confédération des Syndicats 
Nationaux, Quebec’s largest labour 
group. They want to push for an 
independent Québec with a pro- 
gressive social policy. Get in touch 
with André Gagnon at 987-7042. 

The Southern Africa Commit- 
tee has a long history of revealing 
Canadian corporations’ invest- 
ments in Apartheid (including 
McGill’s). Last year Students’ Soci- 
etyslashed their funding.Thcy share 
Union 404 (398-6815) with the 
Latin American AwarenessGroup 
and the BSN. 

The Palestine Solidarity Com- 
mittee is active on Middle East 
issues, which it often brings to stu- 
dents’ attention at information 
tables in the Union Building. Other 
leftist perspectives on the Middle 
East can be garnered from the Pro- 
gressive Zionist Caucus, whose 
members want to trade land for 
peace. 

McGill’s chapter of Amnesty 
International meet weekly to write 
letters and generally campaign 
against the death penalty and hu- 
man rights abuses both in Canada 
and abroad. Union 403. 

Not all phone numbers could be 
confirmed by our deadline, so they 
may have changed. McGill student 
groups can be reached through the 
SSMU desk in the Union Building. 
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Taking the 
long view 

M 

-i^JLcGiU is in a financial mess of nearly crisis proportions, 
as are many other Canadian universities . Staffand students are continually 
being asked to do more with less and to change our priorities to make sure 
the institution gets more money. And while tins may ensure the short-term 
survival of the university, the effects in the long term are hard to foresee. 

Anthropology professor Bruce Trigger addressed a meeting of 
the Royal Society of Canada last May, discussing the mission of the 
university in society, and how this mission is being fulfilled in hard times. 

IhciJailyinterviewed Trigger to find out his views on the mission 
of the university, and the problems it is facing in these hard times. 



Daily: What is the appropriate role of 
the university in society? 

Bruce Trigger: I think the university 

has many different roles. Clearly teach- 
ing and carrying out research. But the 
real question is: what can the university 
offer society that no other institution 
can? 

I think that what a university can do 
— if it’s sufficiently detached from the 
everyday concerns of the economy, poli- 
tics and other things — is to try to take a 
long-range view of things, which scarcely 
any other institution is able to do. 

Governments are mainly concerned 
with getting reelected, which means that 
their view of the long range is six months 
to four years. Even politicians who would 
like to take a longer-range view of things 
find it very very difficult, in view of the 
problems of get- 



Do the universities ting reelected. 
i , . . . In terms of 

belong to the govern- business busi . 

ment, which pays most nesses would like 

of their expenses? Are totakealongview, 

they somehow shared 
by the government and view is not as im- 
by business? Or do portant as the 
universities belong to ^ al “ nC u s ty t- So 

° basically the two 
the public as a whole, big institutions 
*■"■*■*" that shape our lives 
these days are driven by very short-term 
objectives. 

What 1 see a university giving to soci- 
ety, provided it’s allowed to, is 
consideration of the long-term implica- 
tions of technology, social issues, and 
moral and philosophical issues.The uni- 
versity could be able to consider the 
consequences of current policies and to 
propose new ideas about the directions 
in which society can develop. 

How are the universities of the nine- 
ties doing in terms of living up to these 
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objectives? 

I think the university is surrounded 
by many pressures not to live up to these 
ideals. Government very often talksabout 
the financing of universities as if it were 
an investment in job training, or an in- 
vestment in specific targeted kinds of 
research, which are expected to have a 
very short-term payoff. 

The current Mulroncy government is 
very big on universities training people 
for the job market — although this means 
training people for the job market at the 
lowest possible per unit cost, and if pos- 
sible having that cost borne by 
non-governmentalsources,meaningstu- 
dents and businesses. 

And, as economic pressures build up, 
we also have an increasing tendency for 
business to offer support for particular 
kinds of research which very often tie 
into their own technological 
development. In effect the universities 
at the level of funding have come under a 
terrific amount of pressure to serve the 
short-term interests of government and 
business. 

Insofar as we yield to those pressures, 
1 think universities gradually forfeit their 
ability to perform what I think is their 
more important role of looking out for 
the consequences of what goes on in our 
society. 

What kind of incentives are there for 
the university to take the long view? 

One is the tradition of the university 
itself. It grew out of a medieval institu- 
tion that was run by the church, and 
while the church definitely set the limits 
of what scholars were able to think and 
do, there was a tacit understanding that 
the university was to be concerned with 
discussing what were seen as the sort of 
eternal truths that concerned society, 
rather than day-to-day manipulations. 

This doesn’t mean that the universi- 
ties didn’t train people for thecivil service 



and get involved in all kinds of practical 
things, but at least there was a tacit under- 
standing that university somehow stood 
outside of the temporal concerns of soci- 
ety. And that offered universities a chance 
to develop gradually into an institution 
in which the examination of truth be- 
came more and more of a central issue. 

So we have our traditions. We also 
have the curiosity of university staff. Peo- 
ple generally go into research because of 
questions that interest them and not in 
the hopes of a great deal of economic 
reward, so that is a strong driving force. 

If university allows itself to turn into a 
sort of factory for turning out the kinds of 
human products that government dic- 
tates and carries out the kind of research 
that business may wish it to carry out, 
then it becomes increasingly unsatisfac- 
tory as an institution, not only to the staff 
that work there but also to the students 
who study there. 

And that’s going to create a kind of 
fragmented and contradictory environ- 
ment in which nobody is going to be 
particularly happy because basically the 
universities are not fulfilling a function 
that would make them interesting and 
attractive, contributing to their sense of 
self-worth in the long run. 

So there a lot of reasons. Tradition, 
satisfaction, and simply, I don’t think a 
university can in the long run be a univer- 
sity unless it remains relatively true to 
these kinds of ideals. 

If government and business concerns 
are not to be trusted, what encourages 
the university to respond to socialnceds 
instead of isolating itself? 

The first answer I would give to that is 
that I don’t think it is easy for anybody to 
be able to determine what is useful or not 
useful for society in the long run. 

Darwin might have gained more sup- 
port for his research if he had argued that 
it would lead to the production of better 
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types of grain, which is what has hap- 
pened. The West, especially Canada, has 
been successful in breeding new forms of 
grain through the application of Dar- 
win’s ideas. 

On the other hand, the fact that Russia 
has been notoriously unsuccessful in this 
was because of the adoption of 
Lamarkianism.Byignoringscientificevi- 
dence, the Russians have gotten 
themselves into a terrible mess which 
they’re still having to live with, not just as 
biologists but in terms of people’s every- 
day lives. 

On the other hand, the consequences 
of Darwinism in terms of encouraging 
racism and the biologisation of human 
behaviour was also undeniably an impor- 
tant impetus in terms of the rise ofNazism 
in Germany as well. So one can never 
predict in any way what the consequences 
ofideasare.Amanstudyingpigeonbreed- 
ing in England and finches in the 
Galapagos may seem pretty innocent, and 
may think of himself as being pretty in- 
nocent, but the impacts of discoveries 
have a way of being quite unpredictable. 

So I am very suspicious of people who 
say we can plan research that we can set 
down the lines into the future. To me this 
is a form of putting research into a 
straightjackct. 

We must be prepared to let scholars 
individually and collectively determine 
the direction of the research that goes on 
to a very significant degree. That is a way 
of making sure we don’t plan ourselves 
into disaster. It’s a way of creating a kind 
of healthy variety in terms of what goes 
on and what is thought and what is ar- 
gued. 

Howdoyou evaluate social relevance if 
you don’t know the end product? 

One can not design research to carry 
out a long-term policy. I really find it odd 
that in our society, in which everybody is 
celebrating the disappearance of the So- 
viet Union, we seem to be glorifying these 
samesortsof command economies within 
the universities, deciding what university 
professorsshouldbestudying, where their 
ideas should be going and what interests 
we should be serving. 

But I think there are areas in which we 
an address certain problems and that is 
by asking two sorts of questions. The first 
is: what are the consequences of current 
policies? 

One of the areas in which we have seen 
a terrific impact of that kind of study is in 
the area of ecology. Thirty years ago the 
main idea was that wecould useup all our 
resources beause by the time we have 
used them up, science will have come up 
with some new source of energy and we 
an just go on and nothing is going to 
happen. 

Then in the sixties a small number of 
biologists began to realise that the disap- 
pearance of woods, the industrial 
pollution of lakes, rivers and so on wasn’t 
simply an aesthetic problem but poten- 
tially had all kinds of long-term 
impliationsforthewell-beingofthebio- 
sphere, for human health and so on. 

I think that in the last thirty years we 
have seen the development of ecology 
such that it has not only provided a vast 
amount of scientific data, but has raised 
all kinds of social and ethical issues. Ecol- 
ogy issues have become, in somecountries 
at least, a major politial factor. That’s an 
example of scientific curiosity guided by 
concern for human welfare really 
benefitting society. But I can’t think of 
anybusinesses that would have been des- 
perately keen to encourage this kind of 
research. 
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The other kind of question to ask is 
basicallyaphilosophicalone — ofwhether 
there weredifferent ways that things could 
have been done in the past, so that we can 
pose alternatives to the ways in which we 
are doing things now. It opens up the 
possibility of political debates which have 
very wide-ranging significance. 

One example is the discussion of gov- 
ernment policy toward Native people 
which came out of the universities. It has 
changed peoples’ awareness of native peo- 
ples and their problems, which in turn 
has influenced recent constitutional dis- 
cussions. 

It’s probably not as important in terms 
of what Native people have accomplished 
for themselves in terms of organisation, 
but it’s all part of a feedback in which the 
public consciousness begins to look at 
things differently and in turn permits for 
change to occur, even if it would be easier 
for the people who are running society 
not to have change. It contributes to de- 
bate. 

How does this sort of approach to the 
role of the university affect education? 

Well, 1 think the fundamental ques- 
tion that you have to ask is who do the 
universities belong to? Do the universi- 
ticsbelongtothegovernment, which pays 
most of their expenses? Are they some- 
how shared by the government and by 
business? Or do univcrsitiesbelongto the 



public as a whole? 

My argument would be that in a mod- 
ern democraticsociety, ideally universities 
should belong to the public as a whole. 
That is, they should be responsible and 
answerable to the general public. 

Because of the responsibility of the 
university to society asa whole, weshould 
have acompletely different set ofloyalites 
than if we were simply advisors to gov- 
ernment, and researchers for big 
businesses. 

If we see the general public as the real 
owners of the university, then the most 
important way I think that we can ad- 
dress that public is through the quality of 
our teaching. One of the rolesof auniver- 
sity is to train people in particular 
disciplines so that they can learn about a 
particular subject and go on to do the 
things they want. 

But at the same time, whether it’s a 
science course, an engineering course, or 
an arts course, a good university educa- 
tion will encourage students to ask 
questions. It will provide them with the 
means and the motivation to think about 
the direction in which we arc currently 
heading and to consider whether there 
are other ways of doing things. 

By encouraging this kind of question- 
ing, in effect one begins to foster within 
the university a new kind of freedom 
which has an ability, not to move society 
in the direction that a small elite wants it 



these ideals? 

Certainly universities which have large 
amounts of endowment such as Harvard 
or Oxford are freest to pursue the sort of 
idealistic goal that I’ve been suggesting. 
As one becomes more dependent on gov- 
ernment and business obviously the 
pressures to serve the interests of these 
groups become greater. 

My own impressions are that as far as 
the Arts faculty goes at McGill, there are 
a lot of staff members that do raise the 
kinds of questions that I am suggesting, 
in that I think we do carry out the mission 
that I have outlined. 

The real problem at the present time is 
that the ideological offensive in our soci- 
ety is a neo-conservative one that is 
basically saying, “These are hard times, 
we don’t have money to waste on any- 
thing, everything has to be efficient. 
Therefore the role of the university must 
be to carry out research which is going to 
increase theGNP.” 

The thrust of the government at the 
present time is to train students in ways 
that are going to make them immediately 
valuable to the state, and if the universi- 
ties don’t do that then they have forfeited 
their right to government support. Pri- 
vate enterprise takes much the same line. 

There are philanthropists who will 
endow chairs with no strings attached 
and so on, but there are others who are 
much more interested in using universi- 
ties as a base for carrying out research, 



to go, but to allow an in- 
creasingly large number 
of people to think about 
what is desirable, and then 
to act on it. 

This kind of teaching 
isoneofthewaysin which 
the university can dis- 
charge its role as an 
institution responsible to 
society as a whole. But 
this means that the prin- 
ciple of teaching is not 
simply the imparting of 
specialised knowledge. 

Thisisadifficultthing 
to do because a lot of stu- 
dents have been sold on 
the notion that you come 
to university in order to 
acquire a professional 
education whi^h qualifies 
you for a particular job. 
Many students are talcing 
a very instrumental view 
of universities and uni- 
versity educations, in just 
the same way that busi- 
nesses and government 
are taking one. 

There are also all the 
professors who find it 
easier to go along with all 
this in the hopes of pick- 
ing up some money for 
research than to try and 
maintain a broader vi- 
sion. So there are many 
obstacles to realising the 
idea of the university as 
an institution responsi- 
ble to society as a whole. 

I think it is possible 
that universities can give 
good technical and pro- 
fessional training in 
subjects while at thesame 
time considering these 
broader issues. Any good 
professor should be able 

How is McGill doing in 
terms of conforming to 
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often at considerable savings to them- 
selves by using existing infrastructures. 

With the ascendancy of the neo- 
conscrative philosophy, it has become 
difficult for people who are carrying out 
what I see as the really important tasks of 
the university to justify what they are 
doing. They are constantly under assault 
by people who say that what they are 
studying is useless because it’s not mak- 
ing an immediate return. 

One could have asked thirty years ago, 

“Why do you want to study why wildlife 
stocks in certain ponds in New England 
are declining? It’s a waste of time. What 
does it matter to anybody?" 

It becomes very difficult, even for peo- 
plewhodon’tagree 
with it, to combat 
neo-conservative 
philosophy, be- 
cause it’s an 
all-embracingkind 
of thing and seems 
to explain how the 
whole universe 
works. To make 
any objection to it 
you’ve got to get 
involved in a cri- 
tique which goes 
beyond what most 
people have the 
time and energy to 
do. 

I feel that the 
philosophy 1 have 
outlined is very 
muchunderthreat. 

This is very dangerous because just as you 
have society being told that it must move 
off in a certain direction, discussion is 
closed. No alternatives are raised, no ob- 
jections are raised, no other ways ofdoing 
things are discussed. 

So that just at the time at which it is 
very i mportant for universities to be look- 
ing at long-term consequences and 
long-term alternatives, there is a terrific 
pressure on people to stop doing this on 
the grounds that such study is irrelevant 
and a waste of time and there’s no point 
in doing it. 

While there are many people who are 
in fact doing a good job of teaching, there 
is not enough discussion of what the role 
of the university is and not enough of an 
attempt to overcome the very dangerous 
restrictions of the hegemonic neo-con- 
servative philosophy which is trying to 
dictate a very derivative and subordinate 
role for the universities. 

Basically the neoconservative ideal is 
that the university functions as a kind of 
planned unit serving what is supposed to 
be a laissez faire economy. But it’s really 
them telling us what we should do, how 
many students we should turn out of one 
sort or another. And it’s very interesting 
that of course this is precisely the kind of 
thing that Eastern European and Soviet 
universities were criticised for doing prior 
to 1990. 

This is not in the universities’ inter- 
ests. I also think it is not in society’s 
interest because with changing technol- 
ogy and other factors, situations can 
change radically within decades — for 
example, AIDS going from being virtu- 
ally non-existent toafactor that’saltering 
societies around the world. W e have to be 
able to think in a much more flexible way 
about how societies operate and how 
things are done. And universities are the 
one area in society which are able to play 
a leading role in that kind of debate. 

And if our real role is to serve society 
thenthat’ssomethingweshouldbemuch 
more prepared to fight in order to do. 



Just at the time at 
which it is very 
important for 
universities to be 
looking at long-term 
consequences and 
long-term alternatives, 
there is terrific 
pressure on people to 
stop doing this on the 
grounds that such 
study is irrelevant and 
a waste of time and 
there's no point in 
doing it. 
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erratum 



Nicholas De Tacacsy (Time running out for dentistry, McGill Daily 
Sept 8 1992 p9) is not president of MAUT. He was president two 
years ago. David Williams is president this year. The Daily regrets 
the error. 



QUEBEC STUDIES AT McGILL 

Two interdisciplinary programs 
a va i table at the bachelor level 



• Minor - 24 credits 

• Major - 57 credits, with 

concentration in: 




Sociology, History, 
Political Science 
and Literature 

For more information: 

Lise Faubert, secretary 
French Canada Studies Program 
3460 McTavish, Room 314 
398-3960 
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The McGill 
Bookstore is 
sponsoring a 
used textbook 
buy-back: 



/a 



Sept. 10th, 11th, 9 am-6 pm 
Sept 12th, 10 am-5pm 
Sept. 14th - 18th, 9 am-6pm 

r NEW BOOKSTORE, 3420 McTAVISH 

'Top prices paid for books we need for next term, other 
titles will be bought at dealer catalogue prices. Our 
dealer will buy the widest range of books, hard or 
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The Student Aid Office is pleased to announce the 
continuation of the Work Study Program for the 
1992-93 academic year. It is designed to provide 
part-time on-campus employment for full-time 
degree students who demonstrate financial need. 
Eligible employers will benefit from subsidized 
labour costs when work study students are hired. 



Work Study student applications are available at 
the Student Aid Office on both campuses. 

Applications should be returned to the Student Aid 
Office by: 

September 15, 1992 for October 1992 posting 
November 2, 1 992 for November 1 992 posting 
3637 Peel, #200 



Student paper breaks free 



by Dave Ley 



Students at Université de 
Montréal got their first taste of in- 
dependent student journalism 
today when a newpaper./’A/franUii, 
hit the stands. 

The paper was formed after con- 
flicts between U de M’s student 
federation, FAEQUM, and the staff 
of the federation-controlled paper, 
Continuum, caused most of the 
Continuum staff to resign. 

The formerContinuum staffers 
started L’Affranchi. 

"Independence makes it easier 
for us to report on news,” said 
Caroline Pichet, editor-in-chief of 
the new l’Affranchi. “Now that we 
don’t have to always ask whether or 
not the student federation will like 
what we report.” 

Relations between the infant 
paper and the student federation 
are far from friendly. 

In one instance, a reporter and 
photographer who tried to report 
on a meeting of the student federa- 
tion’s Central Committee were 
turned away at the door. 

According to an article in 
l’Affranchi, one Central committee 
member said the reporter “had no 
business being here.” 

When the reporter protested, 
saying that the meeting was open to 
all students, the committee mem- 
ber threatened to call security. 

Thiswasdespiteassurancesfrom 
the student federation that they 
would not interfere with the run- 
ning of l’Affranchi. 

“We don’t want a war with 



them," said Jérôme Delgando, di- 
rector of l’Affranchi. “We hope 
they’re being honest when they say 
’good luck’.” 

The student federation plans to 
continue publishing Continuum, 
and the first four page issue also 
showed up on campus today. 

“We think that its a good idea to 
have two papers on campus,” said 
Delgando. “But I think that thestu- 
dent federation won’t be able to put 
out the same quality of paper as last 
year.” 



L'Affranchi’s independence is 
welcomed bymanyin Québec’sstu- 
dent press. 

“I think this signals a renewal of 
student papers in Québec,” said 
Benoit Leblanc, president of la Press 
Etudiante du Québec (PEQ). “We 
are very pleased that there are now 
two voices speaking on the campus 
of Université du Montréal.” 
L’Affranchi is planning to par- 
ticipate in PEQ’s journalism amp 
in October, a first for a U de M 
publication. 




Courting corporate cash 



by Kate Manning 



TORONTO (CUP) — AnNDP 
bill giving private donors to universi- 
ties a bigger tax break is a dangerous 
move towards privatization, accord- 
ing to student critics. 

Introduced in the Ontario legisla- 
ture on June 16, the University 
Foundations Act would allow do- 
nors would receive a tax credit 
appliable to their full income. 

Donors now an only claim 20 
per cent of their income. 

The move is being hailed by the 
government as one solution in the 
current funding crisis for Ontario 



universities, but student groups see 
the Act as a move towards privatiza- 
tion. 

“To us, it’s the first step to a more 
privately funded system of universi- 
ties,” said Joselyn Charron, 
Communiationscoordinatorforthe 
Canadian Federation of Students 
(CFS). “This will be a system more 
funded by students. Everything’s 
pushing towards that.” 

But Barb Hauser, a senior policy 
advisor at the Ministry of Colleges 
and Universities, says privatization is 
not the government’s agenda. 

“It was not intended or put in 
place as a means of privatizing the 
revenue of the universities,” she said. 



"Three other provinces already have 
a a similar system and there was a 
danger that fairly large donations 
would go to other provinces.” 

But Charron says making univer- 
sities more dependant on private 
donations will result in a loss of aca- 
demic autonomy. 

“The institutions will be more 
vulnerable to pressure. For example, 
if the the donors object to some kind 
of research,” she said. 

“I doubt ifit would increasecom- 
petition.Usuallytheuniversity would 
be targeting donors who would nor- 
mally be inclined to give to that 
university anyway.” 
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Better than sex. 
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Think about it. 

You don't have to get dressed up. 

You can do it endlessly. 

And when you've had enough you just turn it off. 
That's the beauty of renting a colour TV or VCR 
from Granada for only $ 19.95 monthly each. 
Special 8-month student contract; no down payment. 
And remember, with Granada there’s 
same-day NO CHARGE delivery and installation; 
NO CHARGE service calls; FREE ‘loaners’ if required; 
and our UNCONDITIONAL 30-Day Refund Policy! 
Hot stuff, huh? 



Ads may be placed through the Daily business office, 
Room B-17, Union Building, 9h00-14h00. Deadline is 
14h00, two working days prior to publication. 

McGill Students ( with valid ID): $3. 50 per day, 3 or more 
consecutive days, $2.50 per day. McGill Employees (with 
staff card) $4.50 per day, 3 or more consecutive days, 
$3.50 per day. All others: $5.00 per day, or $4.00 per 
day for 3 or more consecutive days. (Prices do not include 
applicable GST or PST). For more information, please visit 
our office in person or call 398-6790 - WE CANNOT 
TAKE CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE PHONE. 

The Daily assumes no financial responsibility for errors, or 
damage due to errors. Ad will re-appear free of charge 
upon request if information is incorrect due to our error. 
The Daily reserves the right not to print any classified ad. 

^ condition: $250.00. Call 69/-0I 15 ■ 

Pierre. 




Apt. for rent. Small greyslone. 2 bed- 
rooms, beautifully furnished - fully equipped. 
Sle. Catherine near Closse. Contocl Anne 
937-8819, 

3650 Mountain, 3 very quiet, 
bright, airy, dear, hordwoodl floor, healed, 
h/w, fridge, stove, inch, 749-5735, 499- 
1078. Resonable rent. 



I o I u anerbrooke West corner buy, 
I ’/, to 4 '/ 345.00 to 825.00, Janis 
932-8136. 

Montreal North - Spacious 5 '/„ 

facing park. $505. 324-3794. 



2 - Movers/Storage 



oving/ Storage. Closed van or IruckT 
Local and long distance. Olt-Tor-Van-NY- 
Fla. 7 days 24 hours. Cheap. Steve 735- 
8148. 



3 - Help Wanted 
ur-rm-i 



video Production Assisfant(s) 

wanted. Positions available include Cam- 
eia Person, Video Switcher, Video Tape 
Editor, and Equipment Transport & Set-up. 
No experience necessary. Excellent pay. 
These are part-lime permanent positions. 
Coll 488-7439 and leave a message. 
Intelligent, caring, non-smoking 
woman needed for child care in Weslmount 
home 2025 hrs./week. Fee negotiable. 
References requiied. Call 932-5527 be- 
tween 68 p.m. 

Instructors needed to prepare slu- 
dents foi GMAT/ISAT exams. Applicants 
must have written exam they propose to 
give and have obtained high scoie. All 
classes to be held evenings and week- 
ends. Marilyn 272-2340. 



5 - Typing Services 



uccess to all students. Wordt'eilecl 
5.1. Term papers, resumes. 24 yts. expe- 
rience. $ 1 .75 double space, 7 duys/ 
week. Rapid scivice. On campus • Peel/ 
Sherbrooke. Paulette Vigneaull or Roxanne 
288-9638, 2880316. 



papers, lesumês, manuscripts, correspond- 
ence (laser Printer) 9:00 a.m.-6:03 p.m. 
(Atwater). 



6 - Services Offered 



Study Skills: Single wor 
second year students. Effective note-taking; 
reading textbooks; lime management. Tues- 
day, Sept. 1 5, 3-4:30. Wednesday, Sept. 
16, 12-1:30. Tuesday, Sept. 22, 12- 
1:30. Wednesday, Sept. 23, 3-4:30. 
Room 301, Powell Building. 398-3601 . 



IBM Selectric perfect condition, 

sacrifice price $400.00. 2 table lamps 
beautiful. I ceiling lamp, Paid $ 1 50.00 
will sell $40.00 288-9638. Prices nego- 
tiable. 

JÉtîÀ'85 • automatic, air, ruslprooled, 4- 
door.exccllenlcondilion. $3850.ISUZU 
'86 • fMaik Turbo, 5-speed, ruslprooled, 
4-doot, winter lires, 56000 km, excellent 
condition. $4100 684-9636. Piivale, 
Brand new laptop computer. 
Panasonic/Tandy 640K/IBM with printer 
lor only $799. No taxes. Perfect for word 
rocessinq. Call: 845-4451. 




Military surplus, bookbags $5.95-1-. 
Bombei jackets $69.95. Wool socks 3 lor 
$8.95, Misty Mountain discounted, 
Perlecto jackets $ 1 29. Boots $29.95+, 

1 445 Bleuiy near Ste. Catherine, 

Melamine bedroom set I- queen 
bed • 2 nighltables 3- dressers • good 



12 - Personal 



seeking Leslie, male, student, Hun- 
garian heiilage, age 23. last seen August 
1 4 giving on early morning walking lour of 
University of Toronto. Please cal collect: T. 
Szekely, Houston 71 3-961-1478 alter 6 
p.m. or (doy) 71 3-522-391 1. 

Score well on the LSALGMAT^r 
GREI Our peparalion courses which use 
a unique approach have been used suc- 
cessfully by thousands since 1979. Call I- 
800-567-7737, 

Come and practice your French with 
francophones. Club Hall '/ Hall. Tel.: 
465-9128. 



14 - Notices 

'mman 



computer Flea Market Ihuisday, 
September 17, 12 noon - 9 pm. Hotel 
Europa, 1240 Drummond corner Sle. 
Catherine. Don't miss the bargoins on new 
and used IBM compatible computers, 
laptops, supplies, parts, printers, software, 
peripherals, books. Admission $5 ($4 with 
this ad). Dealer tables available 630 

6351. 

Post Office • Variété David Cho, 200 1 
University. Open Mon.-Fri. 7:30 o.m.- 
6:00 p.m. We offer parcel service, spe- 
cial delivery, registered mail, money oi- 
ders, etc. 



Kennng üttice bpaco. I JUO square 
feet locoled near Charles lemoyne Hospi- 
lal. 

St/Martha'sIn-the-basemenh First 
meeting Sunday, Sept. 13th 10:30a.m., 
basement, United Theological College, 
3521 University. Informal worship open to 
all . Presbyterian United Chuich Chaplaincy, 
398-4104. 



15 - Volunteers 



untoers needed at me mon 
treat Neurological Hospital. 3 his./ 
week. If Interested in visiting patients, at- 
tend the compulsory meeting on Thursday, 
September I7|h, 4:00 pm at the MNH 
(3801 University St.). 



Cbjwjm 

THE SMART WAY TO GET IT TODAY 



COME TO ONE OF THE 5 STORES IN YOUR AREA OR CALL: 333-1 199 

7111 St-Hubert St Place Montmorency 758-1 Côte de Liesse 1805 Sainte-Catherine West Place Versailles 

Montreal 255 de la Concorde Blvd West Montreal Montreal 7275 Sherbrooke St East 

Laval-des-Rapides • Montreal 



3407 Peel 

corner Sherbrooke 
Shangrila Hotel 
Mon.- Frl.: 8:30 am -6 pm 



Copying, Binding, Fax Service, 
Student Rates, Self Service, 
Thesis, Colour Copies, 
Resumes, 

Transparencies 

844-5910 














ROTRING RAPIDOGRAPH 
SET OF 5 

reg. $99 00 

SALE $3999 



MAY LI NE PARALLEL RULER 
42" - $7999 
48" - $8999 



MASTER COMPAS SET 

reg. $49°o 

SALE $3499 



FINE ARTIST MATERIALS 
AT SUPER STUDENT 
DISCOUNT PRICES! 



CANVAS BRUSH HOLDER 
with all purchosos of $50.00+ 
Limit 1 por customer 
Sola ends Oct. 10, 1992 



269 Sherbrooke West 
Montréal, Qc. 
corner Park avenue 



Tel: 288-9892 

*Quantities arc limited 



DAILY AFFIRMATION 



FOR THE LOOK YOUjLOVEl 

Join and get one free week for a friend 



• 0009 

by bis divine grace Swami 
Mahorishi George Harrison Yogi 
Bourassa 



•SWIMMING 
•WHIRLPOOL 
•SAUNA 
•SUNTANNING 

• MASSAGES 

• AEROBICS 
EVERY HOUR 

• LATEST 
HIGH-TECH 
SPRINT EQUIP. 

•FREE WEIGHTS 

• PERSONALIZEO 
PROGRAMS 



$149 

per year 

FREE 



with 

subscription 
Facial or | 
Massage 

Value $50 I 



USED FURNITURE 



AT SUPER LOW PRICES ! 









ACHAT & VENTE • BUY & SELL 



Delivery Service- Service de Livraison 



ICLUB SPORTIF ST. JACQUESl 

1333 St. Jacques 1^ Lucien L'Allier 937-3861 

Also in D.D.O. at 3269 boul. des Sources 685-4600 



Monday - Wednesday 9:30-18:00 
Thursday - Friday 9:30-20:00 
Saturday 10:00-17:00 
Sunday 12:00-17:00 



7050 VICTORIA 0y ,„ 

(corner Jeon-Talon) *OD-5#**oD 



atVIA’s 



studen 






- ' 

j- \ 

ij. 

Minimum 
5 day advance 
purchase. 

Conditions apply. Call a travel 
agent or VIA Rail™ 
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